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James Buchanan Gillett was born in Austin, Texas on November 4, 1856. By 
1872 the family had moved to Lampasas. Gillett soon started working at the 
local ranches. In 1875, he went to Menard and joined the Texas Rangers. 


His first service was with Captain D. W. Roberts Company D. He later served 
with Captain N. O. Reynolds and G. W. Baylor. Gillett served mainly in the 
counties of Kimble, Mason, Menard, Kerr, San Saba, Llano, Lampasas, Bur- 
net, and El Paso counties. In addition to fights with the Kiowa, Comanche and 
Apache Indians, Gillett also dealt with cattle thieves and outlaws. In January 
of 1881 Gillett, as part of a company led by G. W. Baylor, participated in what 
is called the last fight between Texas Rangers and Indians. After a pursuit of 
Apache Indians who had attacked a stagecoach, the Rangers surprised the In- 
dian camp, killing six of them, including women and children, capturing a 
woman and two children and scattering the rest of the band into the moun- 
tains. 


In December 1881, after six years service, Gillett resigned from the Rangers. 
He was appointed assistant city marshal of El Paso. In June of 1882 he be- 
came Marshall of El Paso. Gillett had a reputation as a man without fear. He 
left the Marshall's office in April 1885, becoming the manager of the Estado 
Land and Cattle Company. He held this position for six years, resigning to be- 
gin ranching for himself. 


Gillett ranched south of Alpine until 1904 when he moved his family to 
Roswell, New Mexico. The family moved back to Texas in 1907. He bought the 
Barrell Spring Ranch and began building a premium herd of registered Here- 
fords. Gillett retired from ranching in 1923, leased his ranch and sold his cat- 
tle to his son Milton. Moving to Marfa he became very active in service clubs 
and helped to organize the West Texas Historical Association. In 1921, Gillett 
wrote and published his memoirs, Six years with the Texas Rangers. It has re- 
mained in print ever since. The book was condensed into a textbook in 1928 
and was used in public schools for many years in at least seventeen states. 
James B. Gillett died of heart failure on June 11, 1937. He was buried in the 
Marfa cemetery. 


Book #7 of 8, — Last Fight With Apaches 
FOREWORD 


To write a true and complete history of the Texas Rangers as a state organiza- 
tion would require much time and an able historian. I am not a historian and 
could not undertake such an exhaustive treatise, which would fill several vol- 
umes the size of this, and it is only at the earnest solicitation of my children, 
frontier friends, and old comrades that I have undertaken to write a short his- 
tory of the rangers during the years I served with them. This little volume, 
then, has only the modest aim of picturing the life of the Texas Rangers dur- 
ing the years 1875-1881. I cannot, at this late date, recount in detail all the 
scouts that were made while I was in the service. I have, therefore, confined 
myself principally to the description of those in which I was a participant. 
Naturally, I remember those the best. 


It has been said that truth never makes very interesting reading. Of the accu- 
racy of this dictum I leave my readers to judge, for I have told my story just as 
I remember it, to the very best of my ability and without any effort to embroi- 
der it with imagination. If I can interest any of my old ranger comrades or 
even just one little boy that loves to read about a real frontier, I will feel amply 
repaid for all the time, trouble and expense expended in presenting this work. 


I wish sincerely to thank Miss Mary Baylor for placing at my disposal all the 
books and papers of her distinguished father, Captain G.W. Baylor. And I 
would be an ingrate, indeed, did I fail here to record my obligation to my wife 
without whose inspiration and sympathetic encouragement this book had 
never been written. 


That I might show the training of the typical Texas Ranger, I have ventured to 
include a short biography of my own life up to the time I became a ranger, 
June 1, 1875. 


The greatest shaping force in human life is heredity, and from my father I in- 
herited my love of the open frontier and its life of danger and excitement. 
This inheritance was further strengthened by environment and training, and 
finally led me to embrace the life of the Texas Ranger. My father, James S. 
Gillett, was himself a frontiersman, though born in the quieter, more settled 
east. At a very early age his parents emigrated from his birthplace in Ken- 
tucky and moved to Missouri. Here, after a short time, they died and the 
young orphan lived with a brother-in-law. When still quite a youth my father, 
with three other adventurous Missourians, set out on an expedition to Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. While passing through Indian Territory, now the State of 
Oklahoma, the little party was captured by the Osage Indians. Fortunately for 
the youngsters, their captors did them no harm, but turned them loose after 
two weeks' imprisonment in the Indian camp. 
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Despite this first setback my father persevered and reached Santa Fe. Here he 
lived several years and mastered the Spanish language. Not long afterward 
the emigrating fever again caught him up and he journeyed to Van Buren, Ar- 
kansas. While living there he studied law and was admitted to the bar. Shortly 
thereafter he removed to Paris, Texas, from which he was elected to the Texas 
Legislature as representative for Lamar and adjoining counties. 


When Texas entered the Union and brought on the Mexican War with the 
United States, my father enlisted in 1846 and rose to the rank of major. In 
1854 he was Adjutant-General of Texas. Between 1859 and 1860, during the 
governorship of Sam Houston, my father was quartermaster of a battalion of 
rangers, thus making it natural that I should also feel drawn toward this fa- 
mous organization. 


At the beginning of the Civil War my father was beyond military age,—he was 
born in 1810—but as the South became hard pressed for men he enlisted in 
the spring of 1864 and served in Captain Carington's company until the end 
of the war. 


In 1850, a few years before he became Adjutant-General, my father married 
Miss Bettie Harper, then a resident of Washington County, Texas. My 
mother's father, Captain Harper, was a southern planter who emigrated from 
North Carolina between 1846 and 1848, and, settling in Washington County, 
established a Dixie plantation with a hundred slaves. My mother was a highly 
cultivated and refined woman. On her marriage she brought several negro 
servants with her to her new home in Austin. Of her union with my father five 
children were born. The first two, both boys, died in infancy. I was the fourth 
child born to my parents, and first saw the light of day in Austin, Texas, on 
November 4, 1856. An older sister, Mary, and a younger, Eva, survived to 
adulthood. 


At the close of the Civil War my father returned to his family pretty well bro- 
ken in health and probably also in spirit. His slaves were all freed and his land 
holdings, about two hundred acres of cedar land, some five or six miles from 
Austin, and a tract of pine land in Grimes County, Texas, were not very pro- 
ductive. There was not much law practice in Austin in the early post-war days, 
but my father set to work resolutely to provide for his family. 


Though I did not realize it then, I now know that he had a hard struggle. I was 
only eight and a half years old when father returned to us from the Confeder- 
ate Army, but I remember he used to amuse himself by relating to us vivid ac- 
counts of his Indian fighting and frontier adventures. What heredity gave me 
a predilection for was strengthened by these narratives, and I early conceived 
a passionate desire to become a frontiersman and live a life of adventure. 


Books in this series based on the account of James Buchanan Gillett: 


Book I TEXAS RANGERS - THE MAKING OF A RANGER 
BookII TEXAS RANGERS - CLASH WITH INDIANS 
Book III TEXAS RANGERS - THE MASON COUNTY WAR 
BookIV TEXAS RANGERS - THE OUTLAW SAM BASS 
BookV —_ TEXAS RANGERS - FIGHT WITH APACHES 
Book VI TEXAS RANGERS - CHIEF VICTORIO 

Book VII TEXAS RANGERS - LAST FIGHT WITH APACHES 
Book VIII TEXAS RANGERS - LAST SCOUTINGS 


Book 7 of 8 - Chapter I. 
LAST FIGHT WITH APACHES 


Despite General Terrasas' great victory at Tres Castilos as recorded in a pre- 
ceding chapter, he did not entirely destroy all the Apaches that had been with 
old Chief Victorio. Chief Nana and fifty warriors escaped and finally joined 
Geronimo in his campaign of murder and destruction. On the night preceding 
the battle in which Victorio was killed and his band of warriors exterminated, 
twelve braves with four squaws and four children deserted the old chief and 
made their way to those rough mountains that fringe the Rio Grande in the 
vicinity of Eagle Springs. At once this band of twenty Indians began a series of 
pillages and murders that has no parallel considering the small size of the 
party. 


The little band of Apaches soon 
appeared at Paso Viejo and be- 

gan their depredations by an at- 
tack on Lieutenant Mills and his |! 
cavalry. Paso Viejo is a gap in . 
the mountains that parallel the 
Rio Grande from Eagle Moun- 
tains on the west to Brites'’ ranch] 
on the east, and is situated ten 
or twelve miles west of and in 

plain view of the present little 

town of Valentine, Texas, on the |/ 
G., H & S.A. Railroad. 


The tribe of Pueblo Indians has | \ = 
lived at the old town of Ysleta, El| «> 
Paso County, Texas, for more 
than three hundred years. They 
have always been friends to the 
Americans and inveterate ene- 
mies to the Apaches. 
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It was customary, therefore, for | 
the United States troops at Fort |: 
Davis to employ the Pueblos as 
guides during the Indian distur- 
bances along the border. 
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In 1881 Bernado and Simon Ol- 
gin, two brothers, were the prin- 
cipal chiefs of this tribe. 
Bernado was the elder and 
looked it. 


Both chiefs dressed in the usual Indian fashion, wore moccasins, buckskin 
leggins and had their long black hair braided and hanging down the back. Si- 
mon was a very handsome Indian, and he, with four of his tribe—all nephews 
of his, I think—were employed by General Grierson during the troublesome 
times of 1880-1881. 


Simon and his four scouts had been detailed to make scouts down on the Rio 
Grande with Lieutenant Mills, commander of the Tenth United States Cavalry 
(colored). On their way out the troops reached Paso Viejo early in the 
evening, and after they had eaten supper Simon Olgin advised the lieutenant 
to move out on the open plains three or four miles north of the pass where 
they would be safe from attack. 


Olgin declared Paso Viejo was a favorite camping place for the Indians going 
to and returning from Mexico because of the fine water and good grass. He 
stated that should a band of redskins appear at the pass during the night and 
find it occupied by soldiers they would attack at daylight and probably kill 
some of the troopers. 


Paso Viejo 


Lieutenant Mills, fresh from West Point, replied that he was not afraid of In- 
dians and did not propose to move. During the night the little band of twenty 
Apaches reached the pass, just as Olgin had prophesied, and hid themselves 
in the rocks. The next morning the soldiers had breakfast, packed their mules, 
and as they were standing by their horses ready for the order to mount a sud- 
den fusillade of bullets was fired into their midst at short range. Other volleys 
came in quick succession. At the very first fire that grand old Indian, Simon 
Olgin, was shot down and killed, as were five or six of the negro cavalry. 


(Note) Sergeant Simon Olguin, Tigua Indians Tribal War Captain and vet- 
eran scout, rode with his three brothers, Bernardo, Ponciano, and Francisco, 
and his, nephew, Domingo. 


The remainder of the company thereupon fled, but the four Pueblo scouts, Ol- 
gin's nephews, took to the rocks and fought until they had routed the Apaches 
and saved the bodies of their old beloved uncle and the soldiers from falling 
into the hands of the attackers to be mutilated. 


(Note on Bass Canyon) Ca. January 6, 1869; Van Horn, Texas: Several dif- 
ferent mail contractors operated the southern mail lines across Texas after 
the Civil War. By the fall of 1867 Frederick A. Sawyer and Benjamin F. Fick- 
lin, combining their talents and resources, had their turn. Over the next sev- 
eral months, Indian attacks seemed to get bolder on the lower road, along the 
Rio Grande and Devil's River, so in the spring of 1868, Ficklin shifted the line 
to the upper road, which passed through Fredericksburg and went up the San 
Saba and Middle Concho Rivers. On either route, however, coaches had to 
take the dangerous road through west Texas. 


On 5 January the eastbound stage left El] Paso with James Bass driving and 
Jarvis Hubbell, ex-postmaster of El Paso, the sole passenger. The stage com- 
pany should have known better, and the two men should have known better. 
It was practically suicide to attempt such a trip with only two men. Making 
matters worse, Hubbell was struggling at the time with a badly injured foot, 
on which he wore a woven slipper. 


A capable frontiersman, Hubbell was chagrined at having to be helped up 
onto the coach. The stage rolled east easily on hard roads carpeted with a veil 
of snow. The two men passed Fort Quitman and turned northeast into Quit- 
man Canyon then swung southeast. Snow and ice had gathered in the trail 
ruts along the draw between the Quit man Mountains and Devil's Ridge. The 
bad weather, the men assumed, meant that the Apaches were probably all 
huddled up around a warm campfire. The stage made it to Eagle Springs Sta- 
tion, on the slope of the Eagle Mountains. The workers at the station were the 
last ones to see Bass and Hubbell alive. 


Two days later, line agent Henry Morrell left El Paso with a driver and one 
passenger. The three had passed Eagle Springs Station and were approaching 
a pass through the Van Horn Mountains, about nine miles from Van Horn's 
Well, when they spotted something in the road. The mules shied away and the 
driver halted them. Morrell inspected the object; it was the battered head of 
James Bass. The driver hurried the coach on. A short distance later the travel- 
ers found a severed arm, and beyond that, a torso. They saw the wrecked 
stage about half a mile from the road. Arrows pierced the sides like a pin 
cushion, and bloodstains speckled the interior. 
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On the ground was Hubbell's slipper, but his body was nowhere to be found. 
Morrell wanted to search the area, but when Apaches appeared in the dis- 


tance, the travelers sped off for Fort Davis. 


At the fort, agent Jim Spears quickly organized an expedition to search the 
site, but the small cavalry escort he secured turned back after thirty miles, 
claiming fatigued horses. Spears and the coach driver continued on their own. 
They buried what was left of James Bass, but they never found any trace of 
Hubbell. From then on, the pass was called Bass Canyon. (End of note) 
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GEN*’L GRIERSON’S REPORT OF IT. 
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The Indians Supposed to be Apacha’s 
Or a Part of Victorio’s Band—The 
Engagement Near Van Hora— 
Several Indians Hilled—No 


Loss of Troops, Etc. 
pet » 


Special to the Herald, 

San Antonio, Aug. 11.—The following 
was received at military headquarters last 
night from General Grierson, dated Rattle- 
snake Springs: “While guarding the passes 
east of Ram’s Horn and scouting towards 
the Rio Grande to prevent the Indians from 
passing eastward towards the settlements, 
they slipped through the west of Ram's 
Horn, going north on the evening of August 
4th. This information I received from my 
patrol. A few heurs afterward 1 got my 
command in readiness and moved 
northwestward, keeping — the range 
of mountains between myself and the 
Indians, which eflectually prevented them 
from observing the movement. I left camp, 
nearly ten miles south of Van Horn’s wells, 


a) 3a.m,on the morning of the 5th, and 
arrived at Rattlesnake spring at 12 that 
night, a distance of sixty-five miles, without 
the loss of any xn'mals, and found myself 
unintended in advance of the Indians, AS my 


movement was Unknown to them,1] placed two 


INDIAN FIGHT. 


| Dallas Daily Herald Aug 


12,1880 


Repulsed at Paso Viejo the 
twenty Apaches next ap- 
peared at Bass' Canyon, a 
gap in the mountains on the 
overland stage road about 
twelve or fourteen miles 
west of Van Horn. 


Here the Indians waylaid an 
immigrant train on its way 
to New Mexico. At the very 
first fire of the Indians Mrs. 
Graham, who was walking, 
jumped upon the tongue of 
the wagon and reached for a 
Winchester, but was shot 
and killed. 


Aman named Grant was 
killed at the same time, 
while Mr. Graham had his 
thigh broken. From Bass' 
Canyon the Indians turned 
south, crossed around the 
east end of the Eagle Moun- 
tains and again entered Old 
Mexico, where they were for 
a time lost to view. 
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We next hear of this band at Ojo Caliente, some hot springs on the Rio 
Grande southwest from Eagle Mountains. A captain of cavalry with some col- 
ored troops near old Fort Quitman detailed seven men and instructed the 
sergeant in charge to scout down the river as far east as Bosque Bonita, keep a 
sharp lookout for Indian signs and report back to camp in one week. These 
troopers followed orders, and on their return journey camped for the night at 
Ojo Caliente. 


(Note on history of hot-springs on the Rio Grande) This context en- 
compasses the late-nineteenth-century activities of the U.S. military in the 
vicinity of Indian Hot Springs, Texas. These activities were aimed at displac- 
ing Apaches from the region, a goal that was accomplished by 1881. Detach- 
ments assigned to this duty came from the Ninth and Tenth Cavalries, better 
known as the "buffalo soldiers." Pursuit of the fugitive Apaches proved inef- 
fective in this harsh and rugged environment. The strategy that was eventu- 
ally successful involved constant patrolling of the Rio Grande, mountain 
passes, and key waterholes from Fort Davis to El Paso. The thermal springs at 
Indian Hot Springs were known to be a regular stopping point for the Indi- 
ans. There was also an excellent ford across the Rio Grande at this location, 
which was used by the Apaches to evade their mounted pursuers and escape 
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into Mexico. Trans-Pecos Texas in the latter half of the nineteenth century 
was a challenge for the U.S. Army charged with the responsibility of main- 
taining law and order. A series of frontier forts was established, including 
Concho, Davis, and Quitman, all manned by troops assigned to the tasks of 
scouting, picketing the mail road, escorting mail coaches, and performing 
general escort services. In 1867 regiments of the Ninth Cavalry arrived on the 
scene in order to assist in removing fugitive Apaches from the region and re- 
turning them to the Fort Stanton reservation in the District of New Mexico. 
The Ninth and Tenth cavalries were created by General Ulysses S. Grant at 
the conclusion of the Civil War, with Colonels Edward Hatch and Benjamin 
H. Grierson, assigned to command the experimental units, which were com- 
posed of white officers and black recruits, many of whom were former slaves. 


Service with the Army provided these men thirteen dollars a month, room, 
board, and clothes. Grierson directed his officers of the Tenth, "You will not 
refer to this regiment as the Tenth Colored Cavalry but as the Tenth Cavalry. 
Regardless of the color of their skins, they are soldiers of the U.S. Army". The 
men did, however, proudly accept the informal title of "buffalo soldier," which 
they received from their Indian adversaries. 


The exact origin of the name is uncertain, but it is speculated that it was 
based upon the similarity of the soldier's hair to the fur of the buffalo. Re- 
gardless of the source of the name, because the buffalo was revered by the In- 
dian, it is thought that the label demonstrated respect for their worthy oppo- 
nents. Hatch's Ninth Cavalry had little initial success in their pursuit of the 
Apaches (Mescaleros and Warm Springs) led by the Warms Springs Apache, 
Victorio. Victorio and his followers were resistant to displacement from their 
traditional homes. They continued to raid settlements and ambush travelers 
in Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas, frequently escaping across the interna- 
tional border into Mexico, where the buffalo soldiers could not follow. That 
Mexican settlements also suffered from Apache raids was undoubtedly a fac- 
tor in the eventual cooperation between the Mexican and U.S. armies. 


Regimental headquarters of the Tenth Cavalry was at Fort Concho from 1875 
to 1880, with troops given assignments across west Texas. In 1879, the Tenth 
Cavalry was ordered to assist the Ninth in their fight against the Apaches. 
Rather than continue the strategy of pursuit followed by Hatch, which was of- 
ten unsuccessful and costly to the troopers and their mounts, Grierson pro- 
posed a different tactic. 


It was his idea to send regular patrols to guard watering holes, mountain 
passes, and the international border at the Rio Grande. After Victorio's escape 
from Fort Stanton in the summer of 1880, Grierson established headquarters 
at Fort Davis, with subposts along the Rio Grande at Viejo Pass, Eagle 
Springs, and Fort Quitman. 
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A cooperative effort to defeat Victorio was agreed upon by the Mexican and 
American governments. Terms of the agreement allowed American forces di- 
rected by Colonels George Buell and Eugene Carr to cross the Rio Grande and 
take combined action with Mexican troops under the command of Colonel 
Joaquin Terrazas. Grierson's buffalo soldiers patrolled the Rio Grande to stop 
any attempts to escape to the north. In early October of 1880, scouts reported 
that Victorio and his followers had sought the refuge of the Tres Castillos 
Mountains. As plans for a final assault were being made, Terrazas informed 
the Americans that they should return to the United States. Buell and Carr re- 
turned to American soil, and on the morning of October 14 Terrazas led the 
battle that annihilated the Apache leader. 


A few Apaches escaped the attack and are thought to be the individuals re- 
sponsible for the October 28 ambush at Indian Hot Springs. Official Fort 
Davis muster rolls for the fall of 1880, which document the activities of the 
Tenth Cavalry patrols, report several visits to "Hot Springs, Texas" and the 
vicinity of Ojo Caliente, across the river from Indian Hot Springs. Under the 
command of Lt. Robert D. Read, Jr., varying numbers from Company B per- 
formed mounted picket and patrol duty along the river, stopping at the 
springs on September 21 and October 3,19, and 24 (Fort Davis muster rolls 
1880). Corporal William Backus led similar missions with soldiers from Com- 
pany K during the same month. 


On October 26,1880, Backus and soldiers from both companies established a 
camp overlooking the springs, and, on the morning of the 28th, Backus lost 
his life in an ambush attack by remnants of Victorio's Apaches. Also killed 
were Privates Carter Burns and George Mills of Company B and Corporal 
William Backus and Privates Jeremiah K. Griffin and James Stanley of Com- 
pany K. Missing in action were Privates Scott Graves and Thomas U. Roach of 
Company K. Two bodies were found some time later and assumed to be those 
of the missing Graves and Roach. 


The surviving buffalo soldiers recounted their observations of the attack and 
reported that thirty to forty Indians were involved in the killings (Fort Davis 
muster rolls 1880). The attackers also took numerous horses, mules supplies, 
and equipment. The dead were later buried, but the available records contain 
no details concerning the location of the graves or the manner in which they 
were buried. In spite of this setback, the days of the Apache on the Texas 
frontier were numbered. Their numbers were decimated, leaving only small 
parties to continue the struggle for independence. The buffalo soldiers were 
able to remove the last of the Indians from the borderlands by the end of 
1881, and after four more years were no longer needed to maintain law and 
order in west Texas. (End of note) 
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The History and Legacy of the Black Soldiers Who Fought 
in the U.S. Army during the Indian Wars 


Next morning at break of day the soldiers were preparing to cook breakfast 
when the Apaches fell upon them and killed all save one at their first assault. 
This single survivor made his escape on foot, and after two days in the moun- 
tains without food finally reached the soldier camp and reported to his cap- 
tain. 


Lieutenant F. H, Mills, twenty-fourth | 
infantry, and Pueblo scouts, sends up a 
report of his fight with Apache Indians | 
near IX] Viego Mountains, ‘Texas. on the | 
12th inst. ‘The troops and scouts under | 
Lieutenant Mills left Fort Davis, and on | 
the 10th inst. struck a hot trail in the! 
vicinity of the El Viego Mountains. It | 
wis nearly evening when the trail was | 
traced to the side of the mountain, and | 
the troops were forced to seek the near- | 
est water, six miles distant (Oiye Viego). 
and encamp for the night. Shortly af-| 
ter daylight while pursuing the trail, the | 
detachment was attacked by twenty | 
Apaches. The troops were ordered into | 
the rocks of the mountain and made a} 
|four-hours standing fight. Finally, a! 
sub-detachment of the troops gained a | 
} good, high position in the mountains | 
and opened such a fire that the Indians | 
hastily retreated. 

Sergeant Simon Olguin was killed ear- | 


‘tly in the fight, and three horses were | 
: alot After the fight the troops proceed- 
‘Jed to El Muerto and thence to Viego, | 
where they await ammunition and sup- | 


plies. | 


Press and Daily Dakotaian July 01, 1880 
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The Indians evidently located the soldier scout the evening before but, as they 
never make a night attack, waited until daylight to massacre their victims. 
The Indians captured all the soldiers' equipment and baggage, including 
seven horses and two pack mules. They pillaged the camp and took every- 
thing movable away with them. 


Before resuming their journey the Apaches took six stake-pins made of iron 
and about twenty inches long that were used by the soldiers to drive into the 
ground as stakes to which to fasten their horses and drove one through each 
soldier's corpse, pinning it firmly to the earth. The captured stock was killed 
and eaten, for the soldiers' animals were fat while most of the ponies and little 
mules of the Apaches were worn out by constant use in the mountains, and 
consequently very poor. 


This band was not heard of again for nearly two months—until the warriors 
set upon the stage at Quitman Canyon and killed the driver, Morgan, and the 
gambler, Crenshaw, a passenger. The reports about this stage robbery and 
murder were so conflicting and the impression so strong that the driver and 
the passenger had themselves robbed the stage and made Indian signs to 
avert suspicion that Captain Baylor deemed it best to go down to the canyon 
and investigate for himself. 


Accordingly, the captain made a detail of fourteen privates and one corporal, 
and with ten days' rations on two pack mules left Ysleta on January 16th to 
ascertain if possible whether the stage had been robbed and the driver and 
passenger killed by Indians or by white men, and to punish the robbers if they 
could be caught. To keep down disorder and violence threatened at El Paso, 
the captain left me and a detail of three men in our camp at Ysleta. 


At Quitman, Captain Baylor learned that the trail of the stage robbers bore 
southwest to Ojo Caliente, and as the foothills of Quitman Mountains are very 
rough, he went down the north bank of the Rio Grande, as he felt quite cer- 
tain he would cut signs in that direction. About twenty-five miles below Quit- 
man he struck the trail of a freshly shod mule, two barefooted ponies and two 
unshod mules, and within fifty yards of the trail he found the kid glove 
thought to have been Crenshaw's. 


The trail now bore down the river and crossed into Mexico, where the Indian 
band made its first camp. Captain Baylor followed, and the next day found the 
Apaches' second camp near the foothills of the Los Pinos Mountains, where 
we had left General Terrasas the fall before. Here all doubts about the Indians 
were dispelled, as the rangers found a horse killed with the meat taken as 
food and a pair of old moccasins. Besides, the camp was selected on a high 
bare hill after the custom of the Indians. The same day Captain Baylor found 
another camp and a dead mule, and on the trail discovered a boot-top recog- 
nized as that of Morgan, the driver. 
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Here also was the trail of some fifteen or twenty mules and ponies, quite 
fresh, coming from the direction of the Candelario Mountains with one small 
trail of three mules going toward the Rio Grande. The rangers passed through 
some very rough, deep canyons and camped on the south side of the Rio 
Grande, this being their second night in Mexico. 


Next morning the trail crossed back into Texas. Going toward Major Carpen- 
ter's old camp above the Bosque Bonito the scouting party found a camp 
where the Indians had evidently made a cache, but Captain Baylor only tar- 
ried here a short time and followed on down the river a few miles when he 
found the Apaches had struck out on a bee line for the Eagle Mountains. 


The captain felt some hesitation about crossing the plains between the Eagle 
Mountains and the Rio Grande in the daytime for fear of being seen by the In- 
dians, but as the trail was several days old he took the risk of being discov- 
ered. He camped within three or four miles of the mountains and at daybreak 
took the trail up a canyon leading into the peaks. 


The party came suddenly upon an Apache camp which had been hastily de- 
serted that morning, for the Indians left blankets, quilts, buckskins and many 
other things useful to them. They had just killed and had piled up in camp 
two horses and a mule, the blood of which had been caught in tin vessels. One 
mule's tongue was stewing over a fire and everything indicated the Indians 
were on the eve of a jolly war dance, for the rangers found a five-gallon can of 
mescal wine and a horse skin sunk in the ground that contained fifteen or 
twenty gallons more. 


Here Captain Baylor found the mate to Morgan's boot-top and a bag made 
from the legs of the passenger's pantaloons, besides express receipts, postal 
cards and other articles taken from the stage. The night before had been bit- 
terly cold and the ground had frozen hard as flint rock, so the rangers could 
not get the trail, though they searched the mountains in every direction, and 
the three Pueblo Indians, Bernado Olgin, Domingo Olgin, and Aneseta Duran, 
looked over every foot of the ground. The scouting party now turned back to- 
ward Mexico to scout back on the west side of the Eagle Mountains around to 
Eagle Springs in search of the trail. 


At Eagle Springs, as good luck would have it, Captain Baylor learned that 
Lieutenant Nevill and nine men had just gone toward Quitman to look for 
him. As soon as Lieutenant Nevill returned to the Springs he informed Baylor 
that he had seen the trail six miles east of Eagle Springs and that it led toward 
the Carrizo Springs or Diablo Mountains. 


Captain Baylor's rations were out and Lieutenant Nevill had only supplies 
enough to do the combined force five days, but the two commanders trusted 
either to catch the Indians or get in striking distance of the Pecos settlements 
within that time. 
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The Apaches made pretty good time across the plain in front of Eagle Springs, 
and did not seem to recover from their scare until they reached the Diablo 
Mountains. Here they killed and cooked meat from one horse and obtained 
water by melting snow with hot rocks. 


The trail led northward by Chili Peak, a noted landmark to be seen from Eagle 
Station. Here the rangers quit the trail and went into the Diablo Mountains to 
camp at Apache Tanks, where General Grierson cut off Victorio from the 
Guadalupe Mountains the summer before. Next morning Captain Baylor fol- 
lowed the trail north and camped on the brow of cliffs overlooking Rat- 
tlesnake Springs. The sign now led to the edge of the Sierra Diablo, where the 
Indians camped and slept for the first time since leaving Eagle Mountains. 


They were still watchful, as they were near a most horrible looking canyon 
down which they could have disappeared had the scouting party come upon 
them. Their next camp was about ten miles farther on, and Captain Baylor 
saw they were getting more careless about camping. On the 28th he came 
across another horse and fire where the Apaches had eaten some meat. The 
leg of the horse was not yet stiff and blood dropped from one when picked up. 
The chase was getting to be exciting, and Captain Baylor and his men felt 
their chance to avenge the many outrages committed by this band was now 
near at hand. 


The trail led off north as though the redskins were going toward the Cornudos 
in New Mexico, but turned east and entered Sierra Diablo Mountains. Ina 
narrow gorge the rangers found where the Indians had eaten dinner, using 
snow to quench their thirst, but their horses had no water. From this camp 
the Apaches made for the cliffs on the northeast side of Devil Mountains. The 
scouting party now felt the Indians were nearby, as they were nearly all afoot. 
The danger of being discovered if they passed over the hills during the day- 
light was so apparent that the rangers decided to make a dry camp and pass 
the mountain's brow before day the next morning. All the signs were good for 
a surprise; the trail was not over two hours old, and a flock of doves passing 
overhead going in the direction of the trail showed that water was nearby. 


The morning of the 29th of January the party was awakened by the guard, 
and passed over the mountain's brow before daylight. There was some diffi- 
culty in picking up the trail, though Captain Baylor, Lieutenant Nevill and the 
Pueblo trailers had been up the evening before spying out the land. By stoop- 
ing down with their faces close to the ground the Pueblos got the trail leading 
north along the crest of the mountains. Soon the Indian guides said in low 
voices: "Hoy esta los Indias." And Captain Baylor perceived the Apaches' 
camp fires not over half a mile distant. 


Leaving a guard of five men with the horses the rangers advanced stealthily 
on foot. By taking advantage of the crest of the mountain they crept within 
two hundred yards of the camp, supposing the Indians were camped on the 
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western slope of the hill. The Apaches, however, were cautious enough to put 
one tepee on the eastern slope overlooking the valley and the approaches 
from that direction. Captain Baylor thereupon ordered Sergeant Carruthers of 
Lieutenant Nevill's company to take seven men and make a detour to the left 
and attack that wigwam while Lieutenant Nevill and himself with seventeen 
men advanced on the eastern camp. Sheltering themselves behind some large 
Spanish dagger plants and advancing in Indian file the attackers got within 
one hundred yards of the enemy, who was apparently just out of bed, for it 
was then sunrise. Halting the men deployed to the right and left and then, 
kneeling, the rangers gave the astonished Indians a deliberate volley. At the 
second fusillade the Apaches broke and fled, the rangers charging the flying 
foe with a Texas yell. 


Sergeant Carruthers executed his orders in gallant style. The Apaches on his 
side, alarmed and surprised by the fire of Captain Baylor's force, huddled to- 
gether and three were killed within twenty yards of their camp fire. The Indi- 
ans ran like deer and made no resistance, for it was each man for himself. 
Nevertheless, as they fled they were thickly peppered, as there were but two 
or three out of the party of sixteen or eighteen but left blood along their trail 
as they ran off. 


One Indian the rangers named Big Foot (from his enormous track) ran up the 
mountain in full view for four hundred yards, and not less than two hundred 
shots were fired at him, but he passed over the hill. Sergeant Carruthers and 
several men pursued the fugitive for a mile and a half and found plenty of 
blood all the way. Another warrior was knocked down and lay as though dead 
for some time, but finally regained his feet and made two-forty time over the 
hills with a running accompaniment of Springfield and Winchester balls. One 
brave stood his ground manfully, principally because he got the gable end of 
his head shot off early in the action. 


Of course the women were the principal sufferers. As it was a bitterly cold, 
windy morning and all ran off with blankets about them few of the rangers 
could tell braves from squaws, and in the confusion of battle two women were 
killed and one mortally wounded. Two children were killed and a third shot 
through the foot. One squaw with three bullets in her hand and two children 
were captured. Seven mules and nine horses, two Winchester rifles, one Rem- 
ington carbine, one United States cavalry pistol and one .40 double action 
Colt's, six United States cavalry saddles taken from the troops killed at Ojo 
Caliente and some women's and children's clothing, American made,—evi- 
dently those of Mrs. Graham,—a Mexican saddle with a bullet hole in it and 
fresh blood thereon and over a hundred and fifty yards of new calico fell as 
spoil to the victors. All the Indians' camp equipage was burned. 


The Late Indian Fight. 


The following is the official report of 
the Indian fight that occurred on the 29th 
of last month iu the Sierra Diablo range of 
mountains : 

Heap Qcrarrens, Co. E. FRONTIER Barras } 

Lion, Camp, Macske’s_.Canon, Pre- - 
sipio Co., FEsrcary 6, i881. | 
Gen. Johu B. Jones, Austin, Texas: 

Sir—I Lave the honor to report that I 
left camp on the 2istult., to goto Quitman 
canon, and if possible, to meet and co-op- 
erate with Capt. George W. Baylor, Co. 
A. Frontier Battailion. 

On the morning of the 24th, while pass- 
ing through Bass’ canon, discovered an 
Indian trail leading through the canon 
and then turning north. Itcame from the 
direction of the Rio Grande, and was 
about ten days old. Six miles further on 
Ifound another, coming from the same 
direction and going north on west side of 
the canon. It was about twenty*four 
hours old. I went to Eagle Springs to 
leave -_ wagon, when I learned that Capt. 
Baylor fteen men over about Quit 
man, Where I concluded to go and get 
him, as the first trail showed about thirty 
Indians, and the last from ten to fifteen. 
Shortly after leaving Eagle Springs I re- 
ceived a more from Capt. Baylor, per 
courier, that he had followed a trail from 
Quitman to sonth side of Eagle Moun- 
tain and had foundthe Indian camp. He 
had been discovered by tbem and they 
scattered and left, leaving their breakfast 
on the fire. [returned 4nd reported the 
trails I had found and divided my rations 
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ceived a Taeatch from Capt. Bavlor, per 
courier, that he had followed a trail from 
Quitman to south side of Eagle Moun- 
tain and had foundthe indian camp. He 
had been discovered by tbem and they 
scattered and left, leaving their breakfast 
on the fire. [returned 4nd reported the 
trails I had found and divided my rations 
with Capt. Baylor,as he was out. We 
immediately took the freshest trail, on the 
25th, and followed itthrough the Sierra 
Diablo range of mountains, gaining on 
them ell. the time. On the evening of 
womens ¢ 28, we were satisfied we were not 
exceeding five muiies from them. We 
stayed in acanon that night, and went 
upon the mountain after dark tosee ifwe 
could discover their camp fires, but could 
not see them. Onthe morning of the 29th 
We started to cross"the mountain before 
day. After going about one mile we saw 
them starting their fires about one mile 
ahead. This wasin the extreme north- 
west part of the Sierra Diablo. Being 
satisfied we had not been discovered, we 
fell back ou the side of the hill out of 
sight. The nature ofthe mountains pre- 
vented our attackingin any other way 
than on foot. We left our horses under 

uard of five men,and by crawling around 
the crest of the mountaib, until within 
about 200 yards of their camp, we came 
upon a slight depression in the mountain, 
whenCapt.Baylor ordered me to send Sergt 
L. B. Carothers and six men around on 
the left side of the mountain to attack on 
that side and prevent them from running 
towards our horses. We then moved up 
to within one hundred and fifty yards of 
their camp, when we were in full view of 
them sitting around their camp fires, and 
fired, resting on our knees. Our Win- 
chester ms gs00n madethe camp so hot 
they could notremain. We wanted them 
to realize what must be the feelings of 
our citizens when traveling along the 
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wwaras our norses. we then moved up 
to within one hundred and fifty yards of 
their camp, when we were in full view of 
them sitting around their camp fires, and 
fired, resting on our knees. Our Win- 
| chester ns goon madethe camp so hot 
they could notremain. We wanted them 
to realize what must be the feelings of 
our citizens wheu traveling along the 

ublic highways and taken by ae 
e pursued until we werecompletely ex- 
| hausted. Don’t kuow the exact pumber 
‘of Indians. TI think about fifteen. We 
killed six on the ground and five got off 


am satisfled, are mortally wounded and 
two were badly, judging trom the amount 
of blood on their trails. They were badly 
hurt in the first few volleys,as shown by 
.the blood on the ground over which the 
ran. Wemay have killed some we di 
nat find, as the mountain is very rouch. 
The squaw captured has bullet holes 
through her hand; she got intoa hole and 
was not found until after the fight was 
over. Her child was left on the camp 
und, one bullet grazed the top of its 
oot. yery time it hears a gun-shot 
since that time, it begins to scream. A 
little Indian girl was found as we went 
down themountain. One of the boys mo- 
tioned to herto sit down in some brush, 
which she did, and remained until we 
.came back. We couid not remain on the 
ground longer, as our horses had not been 
watered since 11 o’clock on the 28th, and 
there were-only two small pools of water 
one just enough to fill our canteens and 
a pot of coffee; the other Indians ran 
| azough and blooded it so that our stock 
would notdrink. Wegot pienty“of water 
from ice and snow until the last thirty- 
three hours, which was the longest time 
‘we did without. The weather was very 
cold, and men suffered considerably, but 
there was no losson our side. The In- 
dians fired all their shots too high, ex- 
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ground ionger, as ourborses had not been 
watered since 11 o’clock on the 28th, and 
there were-_only two small pools of water 
ome just enough to dll our canteens and 
a pot of coffee; the other Indiams ran 
rceugh and biooded it so that our stock 
would notdrink. Wegot pientyof water 
from ice and snow until tbe Iliast thirty- 
three hours, which was the longest time 
we did without. The weather was very 
cold, and men suffered considerably, but 
there was no loss on our side. The tn- 
dians fred alli their shots too high, ex- 
cept ome, which came close feos oe to 
Capt. Baylor for him to feel the force of 


‘the. 

Co: ral Sam Graham bad his horse 
-killed by the accidental discharge of Pri- 
vate Lee’s cun, while on guard Our force 
was Capt. Baylor and fteen Men, and 
amyself with nine men; total twenty-six. 


eat credit for their extraurdinary exer- 
ens from the time they were ordered to 
charge until completely exhausted. My 
stock is pow in very poor condition and 
have the epizootic. It broke out within 
-thelast few days. If you could give myself 
and Capt. Baylor fifty men between us I 
think.we could find as much work a5 we 
} could do. It is reported that sanotber 
large party ot Indians have left the reser- 
vation, and even with the number now 
off Fe are likely at any time to meet more 
Indiams than we could whip. especially 
since they are better armed than we are. 
The people of Fort Davis are well pleased 
with what we have accomplished so far. 
I nevlected to state what we did with 
the property exptured—sixteen head of. 
horses and mules (one gave out and we 
Killed it), eight ar ten suddies (Give gcos2d 
government saddles). some trinkets 
marked “B. <= = Co. 10th Cav 
airy,” two Winchester and one 
Wenmmin n° §©6.s carbines quite a wnum- 
ber of buckskEins, ssveral bolts calico, 
——— sheets and=a great many cartridce 
s J thet they were reloading, some lead 
pmud powder. e burned everything they 
‘h that we could vot bring in. They 
had comsiderable clothing, shirts, coats, 
dresses ana some infant’s clothing, nice=- 
Sap hesidersd. evidently American rwan- 
5 ture, I think they killed the stage 
driver and passenger, as we got some 
things that were identified as theirs. The 
Indian commissaries consisted of quite a 
let.of dried horse meat, venison, wild 
onions, mescal plant baked and- put up in 
ages for transportation. all of ich 
we destroyed. Your papa Servant. 


Cc. = EViLL, 
Lieutenant Co. E., Frontier Battallion. 
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The victorious rangers breakfasted on the battleground, as they had eaten 
nothing since dinner the day before. Some of the men found horse meat good, 
while others feasted on venison and roasted mescal. 


(Note) Mescal has been used by Native Ameri- 
cans for thousands of years. One tribe, depen- 
dent on Mescal as a food source, was the 
Mescalero Apache. The Apache were the pre- 
dominant tribe in the Southwestern United 
States and Northern Mexico. They used the en- 
tire plant for a multitude of uses. Native people 
in central and north-central Mexico, called the 
plant Maguey and used the entire plant, often 
cultivating them on ancient plantations. Fibers 
from within the large leaves were used for a va- 
riety of things. The trunk of the Mescal plant, 
having been trimmed of its leaves, is roasted in 
a pit overnight. Once roasted the pulp from the 
center of the Mescal heart can be scooped out 
and made into cakes. 


The band of scouts could not remain long at this camp for water was very 
scarce. They had forty head of stock to care for, and the Indians, in their 
flight, ran through the largest pool of water and liberally dyed it with their 
blood, and as none of the men were bloodthirsty enough to use this for mak- 
ing coffee or bread they were short of water. However, the rangers found 
enough pure good water for their use but the horses had to wait until the 
force reached Apache Tanks, thirty miles distant. This scarcity of water made 
it impossible to remain at this Apache camp, otherwise Captain Baylor could 
have added three or four scalps to his trophies. The return march was begun, 
and at Eagle Station Lieutenant Nevill and Captain Baylor separated. The 
captured squaw and the two children were sent to Fort Davis to be turned 
over to the post commander for medical attention, for the rangers had neither 
a surgeon nor a hospital. 
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On their return from the battle of the Diablos, Captain Baylor's Pueblo Indian 
scouts, Chief Bernado Olgin, Domingo Olgin, and Aneseta Duran, suddenly 
halted about one mile from Ysleta, unsaddled and unbridled their tired little 
ponies and went into camp. This was their custom after a successful campaign 
against their Apache enemies so that their comrades might come out and do 
honor to the returning heroes. For three days and nights a feast and a scalp 
dance was held by the whole of the Pueblo tribe of Ysleta. They feasted, wined 
and dined their returning warriors and invited the rangers to the festivities. 
The boys all went and reported they had a fine time generally. This celebra- 
tion was the last scalp dance the Pueblo Indians ever had, for the destruction 
of the Apaches in the Diablos exterminated the wild Indians and there were 
no more of them to scalp. 


KICKAPOO INDIAN SAGWA: Nature's Girt MADE From ROOTS,HERBS, BARKS. 
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The Scalp Dance. 
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(Note) Scalp Dance - The scalps are trimmed, cleared of all fleshy matter, and 
cured. Each scalp is stretched inside a hoop of wood a little larger than itself, 
and the hair combed and greased. The “scalp dance,” is next to the medicine 
dance in importance, and is the most common of all the ceremonial dances. 
The day after the return to the home encampment of a successful war party, a 
ceremony is performed. Each warrior attaches the scalps to a peeled willow 
wand, from eight to ten feet long. The wands are planted in a circle in the 
center of the camp. The whole population of the village is crowded around this 
center of interest. The warriors who took the scalps are now joined by those 
who had taken part in the fight, or who belonged to the party which did the 
fighting, and thus won for themselves the right to participate in the dance. 
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Book 7 of 8 - Chapter II. 
AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE 


The American citizens of Socorro, New Mexico, during Christmas week of 
1881, held a church festival, and Mr. A.M. Conklin, editor of the "Socorro 
Sun," was conducting the exercises. Abran and Enofrio Baca appeared at the 
church under the influence of liquor. Their talk and actions so disturbed the 
entertainment that Mr. Conklin went to them and requested them to be more 
quiet, at the same time telling the offenders they were perfectly welcome in 
the church but that they must behave. The brothers, highly indignant, invited 
Mr. Conklin to fight, but Mr. Conklin declined and again assured the two that 
they were welcome but must act as gentlemen. Abran and Enofrio at once re- 
tired from the church. 
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After the social had ended Among the prominent business men 
and as Mr. Conklin with his | of Socorro are Browne & Manzanares, 
wife at his side passed out of | B)anclmrd & Co., W. G. Lockwood, W. 
the church door, Abran Baca G. Franklin, Leavitt & Watson, Chas. 


caught Mrs. Conklin by one tatoo Cea: ame yas ea a 
aim and decked hemaway Egger, Drake Bros., Moses Burke, Col, 


from her husband. At the E. W. Eaton, Dr. EB. L. Lapham and | 
same instant Enofrio shot Dr. Sowers. | 
and killed the editor on the The Socorro County Bank was es- | 
church steps. tablished in the spring of {88t and is 


This foul murder created no | @0ing @ fine business. | 
end of indignation in the lit- | ‘The hotels are represented .by the 
tle town of Socorro. Scouting | Nicholet house, the Jewett house and 
parties were sent in all direc- | the Park honse, kept by W. G. Lock- 
tions to try and effect the wood, | 


i ts ine dy A.M. Conklin started the Socorro 
} e 
piles Peat alder | Sun, the first newspaper in the place. 


managed to elude their pur- ’ ; 
suers and made their way ‘It has now become a daily under the 


into the Republic of Mexico. | management of Mark Edwards. The 
| News,also a daily journal and the Socor- 
; : ‘er, & semi-weckly paper, are in- 
at once issued a proclama- | 0 Adiner, a semi-weekly paper, 
tion offering $500 for their | creasing 1n circulation and doing much 
capture and the citizens of good for the country. . 
Socorro offered a like os Bi ae SS : 
amount for the murderers, dead or alive. The proclamation, with a minute de- 
scription of the Baca boys, was sent broadcast over the country. And, of 
course, the rangers at Ysleta received several of the circulars. 


The governor of New Mexico 


In the spring of 1881 the county judge of El Paso County was Jose Baca, an 
uncle of the two murderers. He was also a merchant at Ysleta, then the county 
seat of El Paso County. Captain Baylor's company of rangers was quartered in 
the west end of Ysleta, about one-half mile from the public square. On receiv- 
ing the New Mexico proclamation I set a watch over the home and store of 
Judge Baca and kept it up for nearly a month but without success. We finally 
concluded that the Baca boys had not come our way and almost forgot the in- 
cident. 


However, one morning in the latter part of March, 1881, Jim Fitch, one of our 
most trustworthy rangers, hurried back to camp from Ysleta and informed me 
that he had seen two well dressed Mexican boys, strangers to him, sitting on 
the porch of Judge Baca's home. I at once made a detail of four men. 
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We saddled our horses, rode to town, rounded up the Baca home and cap- 
tured two strange Mexicans. I believed them to be the Baca brothers, and left 
at once for New Mexico with my prisoners. 


shea = | Before we had reached El 
Conklin’s Assassing. | Paso on our journey we 
| were overtaken by Judge 
Baca, who had with him 
an interpreter. He asked 
me to please halt as he 
* | wished to talk with the 
_Abraa and Mesias Baca, have been ar- |prisoners. After a short 
| | conversation with the 


| Speeial to the Gazetie. 
Santasfe, Heb. $ 25.— Tt is reported 

' 

that the two iumeners of Conklin 

| 


l rested at Ysleta, Texas, by the Texas 
Rangers, and that they are on their | what was the reward for 


| ; ‘the capture of Abran 

| way to Socorre with the prisoners | Baca. I replied, "Five hun- 
| who deny being the right parties, eredconas: 

but she ominore tate : | If you will just let him 

| the officers are couvinced that diapiaut ince pesaiic 
they have the right men. , and get away I will give 


Pee ee ess, A you $700," Judge Baca fi- 
The Day on Wail Street. nally said with some hesi- 
| N Yorl Fel ae Walt 8 tation. 
pw o lork, Feb. 26.—Wall Stree . 
| of e : ; Ubee Subsequently the judge 
bea the Stock Exchange were in 4|,aised the bribe to one 

whirl of excitement at the opening | thousand dollars, but I 


‘butas the market grew strong under | formed him there was 
sd not enough money in El 


pes impulse of the treasury redemp- | paso County to buy me 
tions what promised to be a mem-| off, so he returned to 

| oreble financial panic was happily | Ysletaand [continued my 
I 

| 


journey to New Mexico, 
verted, at least for the present. feeling assured I had at 
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least captured one of the Conklin murderers. 


On arriving at Socorro I was at once informed that I had Abran all right but 
my second prisoner was Massias Baca, a cousin of the murderers, but not in- 
criminated in the crime. I was treated royally by the citizens and officers of 
Socorro. They were delighted that one of the murderers had been captured 
and promptly counted out to me $250 as their part of the reward offered for 
the apprehension of one of the criminals. 
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Colonel Eaton, head deputy sheriff of the county, issued me a receipt for the 
body of Abran Baca delivered inside the jail of Socorro County, New Mexico. 
This receipt, forwarded to the governor of the territory, promptly brought me 
a draft for $250 and a letter of thanks from his excellency. 


Early in April, about one month after the capture of Abran Baca, I learned 
from Santiago Cooper, a friend that lived in Ysleta, that he had seen a man at 
Saragosa, Mexico, who, from the description, he believed to be Enofrio Baca. I 
told Cooper I would give him $25 if he would go back to Saragosa and find 
out to a certainty if the person he had seen was Enofrio Baca. 


A week later Cooper came to me and said the man at Saragosa was Baca and 
that the murderer was clerking in the one big store of the town. This store was 
a long adobe building situated against a hill with the front facing so that one 
riding up to the front of it would bring his saddle skirts almost on a level with 
the building because of the terraces in front of it made necessary by the slope 
of the hill. Enofrio was of florid complexion with dark red hair, which made it 
easy to identify him. 


I kept this information about the murderer to myself for nearly a week while I 
pondered over it. I was anxious to capture Baca, yet I well knew from previ- 
ous experience that if I caused him to be arrested in Mexico the authorities 
there would turn him loose, especially when the influence of wealthy relatives 
was brought to bear. 


Knowing he would follow the law to the letter I dare not take Captain Baylor 
into my confidence. Saragosa, a little town of about five hundred inhabitants, 
is situated about four miles southwest of Ysleta. While it is only about a mile 
from the Rio Grande as the crow flies, yet, because of the many farms and big 
irrigation ditches, it was impossible to enter or leave the town only by follow- 
ing the public road between Ysleta and Saragosa. 


It has always been the delight of border Mexicans to get behind an adobe wall 
or on top an adobe house and shoot to ribbons any hated gringo that might be 
unfortunately caught on the Mexican side of the river. I knew only too well 
from my own experience that I could not go into Saragosa, attempt to arrest a 
Mexican, stay there five minutes and live, yet I determined to take the law in 
my own hands and make the attempt. 


I took into my confidence just one man, George Lloyd. If ever there was an 
ace in the ranger service he was one. I unfolded my plans to him. I did not 
have to point out the danger to him for he had lived on the Rio Grande ten 
times as long as I. 


"Sergeant, that is an awful dangerous and risky piece of business and I will 
have to have a little time in which to think it over," he said when I talked with 
him. 
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The next day Lloyd came to me and said, "Sergeant, I will go anywhere in the 
world with you." 


Though willing to accompany me I could tell he doubted our ability to execute 
the capture. 


I planned to attempt the capture of Baca the next morning and sent Cooper 
back to Saragosa to look over the situation there once more. He informed me 
on his return that Baca was still clerking in the store. I now told Lloyd to keep 
our horses up when the animals were turned out to graze next morning. This 
move caused no especial thought or comment, for the men frequently would 
keep their horses to ride down town. 


As soon as we had crossed the Rio Grande into Mexico I planned to quit the 
public road, travel through the bosques, pass around on the west side of 
Saragosa and ride quickly up to the store in which our man was working. 
Lloyd was to hold the horses while I was to dismount, enter the store and 
make the arrest. Then, if possible, I was to mount Baca behind Lloyd and 
make a quick get-away. 


Our plans were carried out almost to the letter. We reached Saragosa safely, 
and while Lloyd held my horse in front of the store I entered and discovered 
Baca measuring some goods for an old Mexican woman. I stepped up to him, 
caught him in the collar, and with a drawn pistol ordered him to come with 
me. The customer promptly fainted and fell on the floor. Two other people 
ran from the building, screaming at the top of their voices. 


Baca hesitated about going with me, and in broken English asked me where 
he was to be taken. I informed him to Paso del Norte. I shoved my pistol right 
up against his head and ordered him to step lively. When we reached our 
horses I made Baca mount behind Lloyd. I then jumped into my saddle and, 
waving my pistol over my head, we left Saragosa on a dead run. Our sudden 
appearance in the town and our more sudden leaving bewildered the people 
for a few minutes. They took in the situation quickly, however, and began 
ringing the old church bell rapidly, and this aroused the whole population. 


As I left Saragosa I saw men getting their horses together and knew that in a 
few minutes a posse would be following us. When we had gone two miles al- 
most at top speed I saw that Lloyd's horse was failing, and we lost a little time 
changing Baca to my mount. We had yet two miles to go and through deep 
sand most of the way. I could see a cloud of dust and shortly a body of 
mounted men hove in view. It was a tense moment. Lloyd thought it was all 
off with us, but we still had a long lead and our horses were running easily. As 
our pursuers made a bend in the road we discovered nine men in pursuit. As 
soon as they had drawn up within six hundreds yards they began firing on us. 
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This was at long range and did no damage. In fact, I believe they were trying 
to frighten rather than to wound us as they were just as likely to hit Baca as 
either of us. We were at last at the Rio Grande, and while it was almost one 
hundred yards wide it was flat and shallow at the ford. I hit the water running 
and as I mounted the bank on good old Texan soil I felt like one who has 
made a home run in a world series baseball game. Our pursuers halted at the 
river so I pulled off my hat, waved to them and disappeared up the road. 


We lost no time in reaching camp, and our appearance there with a prisoner 
and two run-down horses caused all the boys in quarters to turn out. Captain 
Baylor noticed the gathering and hurried over to camp. 


"Sergeant, who is this prisoner you have?" he asked, walking straight up to 
me. 


I replied it was Enofrio Baca, the man that had murdered Mr. Conklin. The 
captain looked at the run-down horses, wet with sweat, and asked me where I 
had captured him. 


"Down the river," I replied, trying to evade him. 


"From the looks of your horse I would think you had just run out of a fight. 
Where down the river did you capture this man?" 


I saw the captain was going to corner me and I thought I might as well "fess 
up." I told him I had arrested Baca at Saragosa and kidnaped him out of Mex- 
ico. Captain Baylor's eyes at once bulged to twice their natural size. 


"Sergeant, that is the most imprudent act you ever committed in your life! 
Don't you know that it is a flagrant violation of the law and is sure to cause a 
breach of international comity that might cause the Governor of Texas to dis- 
band the whole of Company "A"? Not only this, but it was a most hazardous 
undertaking and it is a wonder to me that the Mexicans did not shoot you and 
Lloyd into doll rags." 


Captain Baylor was plainly out of patience with me. 


"Gillett, you have less sense than I thought you had," he declared, heatedly. 
"If you have any explanation to make I would like to have it." 


I reminded the captain of the tragic fate of Morgan and Brown and how the 
authorities at Guadalupe had turned their murderers, Skevill and Molina, 
loose. I declared that had I had Baca arrested in Mexico he would have gone 
scot-free with his rich and influential friends to help him. Baylor declared 
that two wrongs did not make one right, and said I should have consulted 
him. I finally told the captain frankly that I had been in the ranger service six 
years, had risen from the ranks to be orderly sergeant at a salary of only $50 a 
month. 
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I pointed out that this was the highest position I could hope to get without a 
commission, and while one had been promised me at the first vacancy yet I 

could see no early hope of obtaining it, as every captain in the battalion was 
freezing to his job. This remark seemed to amuse Captain Baylor and some- 
what eased his anger. 


I went on to say that I not only wanted the $500 reward offered for Baca, but 
I wanted the notoriety I would get if I could kidnap the murderer out of Mex- 
ico without being killed in the attempt, for I believed the notoriety would lead 
to something better than a ranger sergeancy. And this is what really hap- 
pened, for I subsequently became First Assistant Marshal of El Paso under 
Dallas Stoudenmire at a salary of $150 per month, and in less than a year af- 
ter my arrest of Enofrio Baca I was made Chief of Police of that city at a salary 
that enabled me to get a nice start in the cattle business. 


"Sergeant, you can go with your man," Captain Baylor finally said, "but it is 
against my best judgment. I ought to escort him across the Rio Grande and 
set him free." 


I lost no time in sending a ranger to the stage office at Ysleta with instructions 
to buy two tickets to Masilla, New Mexico, and one to El Paso. The stage was 
due to pass our quarters about 12 o'clock, so I did not have long to wait. I took 
Lloyd as a guard as far as El Paso and there turned him back, making the re- 
mainder of the journey to Socorro, New Mexico, alone with the prisoner. 


I reached the old town of Masilla, New Mexico, at dark after a rather exciting 
day. I was afraid to put Baca in jail at that place, as I had no warrant nor ex- 
tradition papers upon which to hold him and feared the prison authorities 
might not redeliver Baca to me next morning. The stage coach from Masilla to 
Rincon did not run at night so I secured a room at the hotel and chaining the 
prisoner to me we slept together. 


On the following day we reached Rincon, the terminus of the Santa Fe Rail- 
road at that time. I wired the officers of Socorro, New Mexico, from El Paso 
that I had captured Baca and was on my way to New Mexico with him. Baca's 
friends had also been informed of his arrest and lost no time in asking the 
Governor of New Mexico to have me bring the prisoner to Santa Fe as they 
feared mob violence at Socorro. When I reached San Marcial I was handed a 
telegram from the governor ordering me to bring Baca to Santa Fe and on no 
account to stop with him in Socorro. 


Because of delay on the railroad I did not reach Socorro until late at night. 
The minute the train stopped at that town it was boarded by twenty-five or 
thirty armed men headed by Deputy Sheriff Eaton. I showed Eaton the gover- 
nor's telegram, but he declared Baca was wanted at Socorro and that was 
where he was going. I remonstrated with him and declared I was going on to 
Santa Fe with the prisoner. 
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By this time a dozen armed men had gathered around me and declared, "Not 
much will you take him to Santa Fe." I was furious, but I was practically under 
arrest and powerless to help myself. Baca and I were transferred from the 
train to a big bus that was in waiting. The jailer entered first, then Baca was 
seated next to him and I sat next the door with my Winchester in my hand. 
The driver was ordered to drive to the jail. 


It was a bright moonlight night and we had not traveled far up the street be- 
fore I looked out and saw at least a hundred armed men. They came from ev- 
ery direction. Boys, did you ever encounter a mob? I assure you it is far from a 
pleasant feeling when you face one. The men swarmed around the bus, three 
or four of them grabbed the horses by the bridle reins and held them, while 
others tried to force the bus doors. I asked the jailer if I could depend on him 
to help me stand the mob off, but he replied it would do no good. I was now 
madder than ever, and for the first time in my life I ripped out an oath, say- 
ing, "G— d—n them, I am going to stand them off!" 


As the doors were forced I poked my Winchester out and ordered the mob to 
stand back or I would shoot. The men paid no more attention to my gun than 
if it had been a brown stick. A man standing beside the bus door seized the 
muzzle of my rifle and, with a quick jerk to one side, caused it to fly out of my 
hand and out upon the ground. 


By this time another of the mob grabbed me in the collar and proceeded to 
pull me out of the bus. I spread my legs and tried to brace myself, but another 
hard and quick jerk landed me out on the ground, where one of the men 
kicked me. I was tame now and made no effort to draw my pistol. One of the 
crowd said to me, "What in h—do you mean? We do not wish to hurt you but 
we are going to hang that d—n Mexican right now!" 


I then informed the mob of the nature of Baca's arrest and told them that the 
hanging of the prisoner would place me in an awkward position. Then, too, 
the reward offered by the territory of New Mexico was for the delivery of the 
murderer inside the jail doors of Socorro County. The leaders of the crowd 
consulted for a few minutes and then concluded I was right. They ordered me 
back into the bus, gave me my Winchester and we all started for the jail. As 
soon as Baca had been placed in prison Deputy Sheriff Eaton sat down and 
wrote me a receipt for the delivery of Baca inside the jail doors. 


By this time day was just beginning to break and I tried to stay the hanging by 
making another talk. The mob interpreted my motive and invited me to step 
down a block to their community room where they would talk with me. I 
started with them and we had gone only a hundred yards before the whole 
mob broke back to the jail. I started to go with them but two men held me, 
saying, "It's no use; they are going to hang him." 
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The men took Baca to a nearby corral and hanged him to a big beam of the 
gate. The next morning Baca's relatives came to me at the hotel with hats in 
their hands and asked me for the keys with which to remove the shackles 
from the dead man's legs. As I handed them the keys I felt both mortified and 
ashamed. 


A committee of citizens at Socorro waited on me just before I took the train 
for home, counted out to me $250 as their part of the reward and thanked me 
for capturing the two murderers. The committee assured me that it stood 
ready to help me financially or otherwise should I get involved with the Fed- 
eral Government over the capture and kidnapping of Enofrio Baca. 


I presume the relatives of young Baca reported his kidnapping to our govern- 
ment, for a few weeks after his capture Mr. Blaine, Secretary of State, wrote a 
long letter to Governor Roberts regarding a breach of international comity. 
Governor Roberts wrote Captain Baylor for a full explanation of the matter. 


Captain Baylor, while never countenancing a wrongdoing in his company, 
would stand by his men to the last ditch when they were once in trouble. He 
was a fluent writer and no man in Texas understood better than he the many 
foul and outrageous murders that had been committed along the Rio Grande, 
the perpetrators of which had evaded punishment and arrest by crossing over 
into Mexico. Baylor wrote so well and so to the point that nothing further was 
said about the matter. Only an order came to Captain Baylor admonishing 
him never again to allow his men to follow fugitives into Mexico. 


Soon afterward the Safety Committee of Socorro, New Mexico, wrote to Cap- 
tain Baylor saying, "We are informed by a reliable party that Jose Baca of 
Ysleta, Texas, has hired a Mexican to kill Sergeant Gillett. Steps have been 
taken to prevent this. However, he would do well to be on the lookout." 


Baylor at once went to Judge Baca with this letter, but the jurist denied in the 
most emphatic terms any knowledge of the reported plot. Also, there was a 
report current in both Ysleta and El Paso that a reward of $1500 had been of- 
fered for the delivery of Sergeant Gillett's body to the Mexican authorities at 
E] Paso del Norte. Upon investigation I found that no such offer had ever 
been made, but for safety's sake I kept out of Mexico for several years. 


The kidnapping of Baca aroused much comment and gave me a deal of notori- 
ety and, as I had anticipated, it was not long in bearing the fruit I desired,— 
promotion into larger and more remunerative fields of work. 


TWO DAYS MARRIED, 
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Enotrio Baea, the murderer of 


Conklin, has had a earcer which re- 
niuinds one of that of Solomon Grun- 
dy, the fastest man on record, Baca 
grew up not so rapidly, to be sure, 
as Grundy, but recently he has made 
almost as good time as that noted 
character of nursery fame, At Seri- 
gosa, New Mexico, two days before 
his capture by Sergeant Gillette, of 
the Texas Rangers, Baca took unto 
himself a wife, selected from among 
the handsomest senoritas of old 
Mexico’s first families. The cere- 
mony Was witnessed by his mother 
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and father, who were present to wit- 
ness the happiness of their boy mur- 
derer. The wedding was attended 
by a number of the friends of the 
young lady, and there was feasting 
and merry-making on the important 
occasion. But Sergeant Gillette put 
in an appearance, and a change 
came over the spirit of the young 
man’s dream. He was conveyed to 
Deming, whither he was accompa- 
nied by his parents, and thence to 
San Marcial, where the party got off 
and took a freight for Socorro, pos- 
sibly for the purpose of avoiding an 
angry mob, which might have met 
them at the depot at the end of the 
journey. Early next morning he 
was taken out of jail and hung. On 
Saturday he was married, on Mon- 
‘day he was captured, on Thursday 
‘he was hung and Friday buried. Ba- 
‘ca said on his way up trom Mexico 
‘that he expected to be lynched as 
| soon as he got home, and he was 
| right.—New Mexican. 
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END “Texas Rangers — Last Fight With Apaches” 


For conclusion of series, read — “Texas Rangers — Last Scoutings” 
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Books in this series based on the account of James Buchanan Gillett: 


Book I TEXAS RANGERS - THE MAKING OF A RANGER 
BookII TEXAS RANGERS - CLASH WITH INDIANS 
Book III TEXAS RANGERS - THE MASON COUNTY WAR 
BookIV TEXAS RANGERS - THE OUTLAW SAM BASS 
BookV —_ TEXAS RANGERS - FIGHT WITH APACHES 
Book VI TEXAS RANGERS - CHIEF VICTORIO 

Book VII TEXAS RANGERS - LAST FIGHT WITH APACHES 
Book VIII TEXAS RANGERS - LAST SCOUTINGS 


James Buchanan Gillett after service with Texas Rangers 
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